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JOHN   BROWN  GOING TO  EXECUTION (From the. luuuting by Thomas Ilovenden, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York)in the senate, and his canvas for re-election had arrested the attention of the whole country.   The republicans of Illinois had formally announced that their candidate for the senate would be Abraham Lincoln, a man whose extraordinary native sagacity, insight, and capacity for debate had slowly won for him great prominence in the state, first as a whig, afterwards as an anti-Nebraska man and republican.   Lincoln and Douglas "took the stump" together, and the great debates between them which ensued both won for Lincoln a national reputation and defined the issues of the party struggle as perhaps nothing less dramatic could have defined them.   In Lincoln's mind those issues were clear-cut enough.    "A house divided against itself," he declared   "cannot stand.   I believe this government cannot endure half slave and half free.   I do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it will cease to be divided.   It will become all one thing or all the other. ^   He forced Douglas upon the dilemma created for him by the Dred-Scott decision. What became of the doctrine of popular sovereignty if the people of the territories could not interfere with slavery until they came to frame a state constitution?   Slavery could not exist, replied Douglas, without local legislation to sustain it; unfriendly legislation would hamper and kill it almost as effectually as positive prohibition.   An inferior legislature certainly cannot do what it is not within the power of congress to accomplish, was Lincoln's rejoinder The state elections went for the democrats, and Mr. Douglas was returned to the senate; but Lincoln had made him an impossible presidential candidate for the Southern democrats in I860 by forcing him to deny to the South the full benefits of the Dred-Scott decision.**
